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Another falling chimney, though farther west than those of the prairie 
- “4 ” ‘ 
Posts, about which Mr Sandercock writes. This is all that remains 
of Fort Rupert, on the north end of Vancouver Island. This was an 
important post in the 1830's and ‘40's 
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Photograph by courtesy of B. W. Leeson 








WHERE History WAS MADE 


Only Falling Chimneys now remain of 
flourishing pioneer Western Outposts 


By W. Crark SANDERCOCK 


HE long life-time of a man has 

rolled away since the winter of 

1851-52. Searcely anyone remains 
whose memory recalls the heavy and 
long-continued snow-falls that buried 
deep the plains and forests of Rupert's 
Land. Out in the open buffalo country, 
wild winds drove the snow in blinding 
blizzards that died away into clear and 
frosty quietude, leaving a boundless 
expanse of rigid billows, over which men 
and dogs wore out their hearts as they 


followed the trail from post to post 
Northward, in the woodland, where the 
sheltered snow lay loose and deep, 


burying the trail out of sight, men and 
dogs plunged and wallowed they 
laboured toward some goal a hundred or 
perhaps a thousand miles away. 

How they longed for the end of it all! 
Out on the trail where the blizzard 
buried them in the bivouac of blankets 
and buffalo robes, or marooned in the 
post where moose meat and pemican 
ran low, they wearied for the loosening 
of winter’s grip and the touch of the 
gentle hand of spring. 

It came at last, but few there are 
to-day who remember how suddenly or 
with what new terrors. Almost in a 


as 


single week, it seemed, the precipitation 
of months was released and poured into 
channels 


the of the land. Down a 







All 
matned of Fort 
Ellice in June 


that 
[nal re 





myriad new-cut furrows a myriad new- 
born rivulets hastened into the brooks 


that scurried toward the creeks that 
poured into the rivers. Higher and 
higher rose the levels till all high-water 
marks in the recollection of the oldest 
factor or tribal chief were over-passed. 

The Qu’Appelle, a stream of 20 yards 
in width, became “a mighty river 
throughout its entire length, flowing with 
a swift current from the lakelets at the 
Height of Land to the Assiniboine, and 
as a mountain torrent through the short 
distance of 12 miles which separates 





A sketch 
News,"’ 


of Fort Ellice, North West Territory, from the 


north side. From ‘‘Canadian IlIlustrated 


June 12, 1875. 
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valley is narrower, ers, for his father, 
it was still called upon to receive the Alexander Christie, had built old Fort 
sudden floods of a vast area of prairie Garry, and planned the lower Fort 
and thickwood. The waters passed the which still stands as a monument to 
channel bounds. They poured down his memory. And well might that 
the flats in front of Fort Pelly, through family be proud of the son whose 


the Muskeg and into the Swan, making 
an island of the greater part of western 
Manitoba. Closer and closer the waters 
crept upon the Fort, until the voyageur’s 


abilities, consistent 


disposition led him 
high rank of 
Supervisor 


of 


and 


service and genial 


at length to the 


Inspecting Chief Factor 


the country from 





Fort Pelly, North West Territory, from a sketch by Lieut. Martineau, Manitoba Mounted 
Illustrate 


in ‘‘Canadian 


d News,’ June 10, 1876. 
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The last remaining chimney 


Fort Garry to the Arctie regions. His 
name was William Joseph Christie, in 
history styled the Honourable. 

From his capital at Fort Pelly, our 
new Chief Factor looked out over his 
vast satrapy, the Swan River District. 
Round him in a circle lay the sources of 
his trade at distances of 60 to 200 miles, 
like figures on the dial of a great clock: 
Fort Ellice at 5 o’clock, Moose Mountain 
at 6, Qu’Appelle at 7, Last Mountain at 
8, Touchwood Hills at 9, Egg Lake at 10 
Guard Post at 11, Red Deer’s River at, 
12, Shoal River at 1, Duck Bay at 2, 
Manitoba House at 3, Shell River at 4. 
Like the rays of a spider’s web over the 
face of the clock, the cart-trails led out 
to these distant posts, and over these 
highways, as cross-threads in the web, 
a vast net-work of Indian trails wove an 
intricate design. Some of these districts 
the new Factor had never seen, though 
from Fort Garry to Churchill and from 
Albany to Rocky Mountain House he 
had travelled, treading always the up- 
ward path of responsibility and trust. 
Only one hunting-ground in all his new 
territory west of Fort Pelly had an 
establishment, while the old posts were 


“y 


of Fort Pelly 


1930 


as tt appeared in August, 


sadly in need of repair. A _ tour of 
inspection revealed the condition, and 
soon in the Swan River district an era 
of building began. 

First in order for attention came the 
region of Touchwood Hills. In the long 
road from the Swan River centre at 
Fort Pelly, or the still longer road from 
Fort Ellice to Carlton on the Saskatche- 
wan River, it seemed desirable to erect 
a supply station where brigades of carts 
or sleds might re-provision. What spot 
more suitable than the Touchwood Hills 
out on the near edge of the semi-barren 
Carrywood Plain and Great Salt Plain ? 
Chief Ka-wa-ka-toose, the Poor Man, 
in other words, the lean, thin man, 
would welcome the post, for there was 
the edge of the buffalo country; buffalo 
hides were heavy to carry, and Fort 
Pelly was many days’ journey distant. 

The decision made, the work was 
entrusted by Mr Christie to Thomas 
Taylor, clerk and bachelor, who had 
crowded into his short life of 22 years 
more experience of Company business 
than most men of twice his age. Born 
at Fort Alexander, Winnipeg River, he 
was the son of Thomas Taylor and Mary 
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Highway No. 15, photographed in August, 


Keith, daughter of George Keith, Chief 


Factor. He had been educated in 
Montreal, then served as apprentice 
clerk under Sir George Simpson at 


Lachine, and again at Fort Garry under 
Governor Ballenden. He was equally 
fluent in Cree and Saulteau, French and 
English. He knew the life, the trade, 
the routes. And now, here he was in the 
Fort Pelly office, ready for new advent- 
ures. In those days, old heads grew on 
young shoulders. 

So, early in September he set out 
westward, farther, perhaps, than he 
had yet been, with a little band of five 
men, to lay down on the flank of the 
Touchwood Hills the outlines of a new 
establishment. 

Picture these men, if you will, their 
two or three leather tents, diminutive 
in the forest, their axes waking the 
echoes as the white chips flew, the Red 
River frame of the first building rising 
among the trees, the Indians coming in 
to trade and demanding rum in exchange 
for pemican, the mad revelry all night 
as they drank it, the building of the 
stockade for defence against the dangers 


The last chimney and two walls of Touchwood Hills House, east of Punnichy, Saskatchewan, on 


1930. 


of their mischievous caprice, and at last 
a feeling of security and the routine of 
a winter’s trade. 

It was a strategic position, equally 
rich in buffalo and muskrats, and the 
Poor Man was a mighty hunter. The 
smite of his spear was fatal. Even the 
gaunt and terrible grizzly had no chance 
against it, if we may believe Ka-wa-ka- 


toose himself but Mr Christie says 
he was a great liar. There must have 
been wondrous pow-wows when the 


Plain Crees, headed by Chowasses and 
Red Eagle, Kinekas and The Black 
Bear, came in and vied with the master 
story-teller in tales of adventure, of 
Blackfoot raids and scalps and stolen 
horses, of buffalo herds that blackened 
the plain to the far horizon’s rim, and 
grand round-ups in the pound. Yet the 
buzz of excitement about the post itself 
was even more intense when the Northern 
Express came through from Mackenzie’s 
River and Carlton, or Mr Christie 
himself came up from Fort Pelly on a 
tour of inspection, or Henry Youle 
Hind or Captain Palliser paused in their 
peregrinations. 
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Last remaining building of Fort Qu'Appelle, in August, 1930. 
during the 


headquarters 


One by one, eight years went by, and 
then a new face appeared in the Post, 
when a brave young woman, grand- 
daughter of William Kennedy, Arctic 
explorer, came to preside over it as 
mistress. That was over seventy years 
ago, but Mrs Taylor still survived, until 
death took her only a year ago and 
every detail of life in the old Fort still 
lived in her memory until the last. 
With characteristic kindliness she gave 
us a plan of the place as she knew it, 
a document of much historic interest, 


when the gleaning of data regarding 
old times becomes more difficult day 
by day. 


One year after Mrs. Taylor’s arrival, 
that first site was abandoned, and a 
new post built, 1862, a few miles to the 
southward, close to the spot already 
chosen for a mission by the gentle Cree 
missionary, Charles Pratt. Even of this 
post nothing today remains but a 
capacious excavation in the depth of 
the woods and the old cart trail that 
threads an eerie route thither for the 
inquisitive historian. 

For time brought new conditions. 
Settlement grew along the Saskatchewan 





“~~ 
eb eat age 


Here General Middleton had his 
rebellion of 1885. 

from Battleford to Prince Albert, and a 
third establishment, northward on the 
highway, built in 1876 by Mr Angus 
McBeath, replaced Mr Taylor’s cast! 
in the woods. From its windows and 
doorway, the last of its managers, Mr 
N. M. W. J. McKenzie, and his consort, 
looked out upon a broad and sunny 
slope and a reedy lake, yet enjoyed the 
shelter of a forest wall at their backs to 
fend them from the sweep of the north 
winds of winter. The unenlightened 
traveller to-day who speeds along the 
gravel of Highway No. 15 will wonder 
as he passes the ruins of the post, of 
which remain two tottering walls and 
a chimney, through whose crumbling 
coat of mud the well-laid slabs of prairie 
stone stand revealed. Soon the walls 
will go down, and the last chimney of 
Touchwood Hills House will follow its 
fellow to the ground. 

But let us go back to Fort Pelly, 
where Chief Factor Christie is taking 
stock of the situation at his own post. 
This house where he resides, with its 
stores, its picket stockade, its byres and 
hay-stacks, is only the last of a series of 
posts that for 60 years has collected the 
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Thos. Tavlor. clerk at Fort Pelly and Touchwood 
Hills. 1852-1863 


The first establish- 
was about 


trade of the vicinity 
“The Elbow” 


ment here at 
1792. Its name was Marlboro House. 
Three years later the jealous North 


West Company paid the men of the 
Hudson’s Bay the compliment of building 
a new post a few miles farther up stream, 
for the remains of which local historians 
are stillinsearch. With varying fortunes 
this Fort Alexandria competed with 
Marlboro House until the year of union, 
1821, from which time forward to the 
day of the free traders there was peace 
in the land. Four years after the union, 
to honour the new governor, the name 
of the surviving was changed to 
Fort Pelly. 

Here was an ideal situation. A short 
portage of only 10 miles by cart road 
from the Assiniboine to the Swan would 
give, in the freshets of May,a waterway 
for the Brigade with the winter’s trade 
of furs even to the shores of Hudson’s 
Bay. Thus, with one river route and 
two cart houses to Fort Ellice, and cart 
routes to everywhere else, Fort Pelly 


post 


naturally became the hub of the whole 
Swan River system. 

But wear and weather, by the time 
of the early ‘fifties, had greatly depre- 
ciated the value of the establishment as 
a capital for the richest district in 
Rupert’s Land, and the river had 
threatened to render it even uninhabit- 
able. Therefore, when Council met in 
annual session at Norway House, Chief 
Christie, with all his prestige 
as son of the builder of Fort Garry, 
twice Governor of the great Selkirk 
province of Assiniboia, urged the in- 
crease of the Swan River complement of 
men and the construction of a new 
establishment 

At length he won his case, and in 
1856 the work began Half a mile 
back, on the higher ground behind the 
old Fort, the new sod was broken one 
might wonder why the spot had not 
been chosen in the first place. Who 
designed the buildings we do not know 


Factor 





Mrs. Thos 

had a 

was the late Edmond Taylor, at one time 

manager of the Hudson's Bay Company's store 
at Winnipeg 


Taylor, who died only a year ago. She 
family of eleven children, among whom 
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Probably Mr Christie who himself knew 
so many posts. This we do know, it 
pleased its builder. For when it came 
time for him to leave it, he wrote back 
to his suecessor from Carlton: 

“Please make me out a plan of the 
Fort Pelly dwelling House & Kitchen, 
you will find the old one lying in the 
Desk in your Bedroom I hope you 
found all to your liking, it is a Paradise 
to anything in this quarter —your 
Miens Houses are better than the 























Masters House here Carlton is a 
large half-finished Fort, it has been now 
8 years building 1 will write you in 


winter.”’ 

The plan was simple enough 
The main building was the 
actor's residence, a two- 
storey cottage in Red 
River frame, facing 
west toward the front 
of the area. To right 
and left and in the 
rear the trading store, 
fur store, provision 






) 


A bove: The Hon Wm 
J ose ph Christie, builder of 
Fe rf Pelly, 1856-58 Born 
at Fort Albany East 
Hudson's Bay, in 1824, he 
pent thirty-one years in the 


Hudson's Bay Company 










sheds, men’s qvarters 
and married servants’ 








Sarees Sone . houses were built. Every 
man was a handy man 
and expected to be able 
to turn his hand to 
anything; but after the 
logs had been cut and 
squared and hauled 
and grooved and morticed 
or pit-sawn into planks, the 
bulk of the work of building 
fell upon the two Norwegian carpenters 
and the Swedish blacksmith. Trading 
and tripping, haymaking and herding, 
gardening and cutting firewood had to 
go on as usual, but in addition there was 
lime to burn, charcoal to make for the 
forge, mud to dig and thatch to gather 
More than once the last pound of pemican 
in the shed was gone, and if the trap 
in the river gave no fish, or unless some 
Indian came in with word of a moose he 
had killed, then some unfortunate cow 
or ox in the Company’s herd had to 
bridge the yawning gulf of starvation 
Under the guidance of the master- 
builder the work was well done, for Lord 
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1 typical prairie Indian encampment of the early days of the west 


Southesk who spent some days here in 
1859 gives the Post credit for providing 
the best accommodation he found in 
the District. 

By that time, however, Mr Christie 
was gone, for the work was hardly 
finished when in the spring of 1858 he 
was transferred to Edmonton. There- 
after under a long succession of Factors, 
Alexander Hunter Murray and Robert 
Campbell, William McKay and Archibald 
McDonald, Adam McBeath and _ his 
nephew Angus, many changes were made. 
In the troublous times of ’70 and ’85 a 
stockade 14 feet high of planks four or 
five inches thick, ripped out by hand with 
a pit-saw, surrounded the area, with 
lookout towers at the corners and 
centres. But the menace passed away 
and so did the stockade. The age of 
railways came and drew the trade away, 
and the glory of the Post departed. 
To-day on the plastered side of the last 
remaining chimney peripatetic 
cynic has inscribed his caustic comment 
upon how well Canadians value and 
protect the landmarks of their history. 

Once more we are back in the ’fifties 
in the days of the Master Builder. 


some 


Archie McDonald, clerk, has been gone 
a week on the trail to the south with 
his outfit for the winter, and by the 
light of his tallow dip is writing his diary 
for the Master’s information. “I arrived 
here late Saturday evening. Found the 
houses standing, but all the doors and 
flooring are taken away.’ He is at 
Qu’Appelle, some six or seven miles 
south of the present town of that name. 
Who took away the flooring ? Freemen ? 
There was a host of them in that quarter. 
Indians? Possibly, for they resented 
this encroachment upon their hunting 
grounds, and in the long summer while 
the post was deserted they had full 
opportunity to burn or rob as they 
wished. Still the trade was profitable, 
and to and fro through the Plain the 
establishment was shifted until it finally 
settled down between the second and 
third links in the chain of the beautiful 
Fishing Lakes. 

How decade after decade Archie 
McDonald presided over its fortunes 
and prospered and raised his family of 
sons and saw them grow rich and wise 
and famous we have no time to tell. 
He is gone and the post is gone, but his 
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Red River frame 


Two tottering walls in 


personality still lingers about the splendid 
residence he built about 40 years ago, 
and round the old log building in a 
corner of the grounds that another 
generation preserves, not in his honour 
who built it, but in memory of another 
who casually sojourned there for a 
season. So fleeting is fame. 

Yet once again we must hark back 
to Fort Pelly and listen in while Chief 
Factor Christie takes counsel with his 
right-hand man, his Postmaster, William 
McKay. For Billy is leaving Fort 
Pelly to return to his boyhood home at 
Fort Ellice, whither the minutes of 
Council are promoting him with the rank 
of Chief Trader. It is a day of mingled 
regret and pleasure for the Factor. 
Billy almost blushes through his beard 
at the words of appreciation the Master 


gives him, and stammers his thanks for 


the fine training he has received in his 
years of service under him. 

And then he is away. Southward the 
cart road winds, past the Sandy Knowles, 
past “‘the place where the crows stand,”’ 
over Stony Creek, past ‘“‘the place 
where the rabbits ate the mud’”’, through 


ood Hills House in August 1930 


7 Ou hu 


the Qu’Appelle — and there on its high 
plateau is Ellice. 

The Fort is not so old, for it is less 
than 30 years since the first establishment 
was built in the flats down by the river. 
But it is growing inconveniently small, 
and Billy has often thought the sur- 
rounding scrub gave too close cover to 
any wandering band of hostile Sioux 
who might care to make a call on their 
way toward the buffalo country. There 
was a beautiful spot just a mile farther 
on toward the nose of the hill where 
Beaver Creek opens out on the Assini- 
boine valley. Wide open space, fine 
flat boulder-paved building site, ever- 
flowing spring of purest water right on 
the brink of the hill, and out in front the 
glorious view down and across the valley 
where the river played hide-and-seek in 
silvery loops among its elms and poplars. 

Billy, in his years at Fort Pelly, had 
acquired the building habit, and he 
immediately set to work. In a year or 
two his new establishment was complete, 
with a sturdy stockade 15 feet high of 
pointed spruce poles, like our telephone 
poles for size, about its grounds. No 
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The locations of the various posts referred to in this article are tndicated in this sketch map 


of the territory 


post in the land could boast so fine a with Pelly, until, in turn, it had to pass 
house as the two-and-a-half storey the coronet along to Fort Qu’Appelle. 
officers’ quarters, with its large council And then, decline and decay. The 
chamber where chief met chief and /ast Indian longsince turned his mustang’s 
leiewe frolteked its heels Every con- head the other way, and the last laden 
venience it provided, from kitchen to ©" long ago squealed down the many- 
: ; rutted trail. To-day, through the bluffs 
reading room, from office to mess-room, es 
. and open spaces, pasturing horses come 
with four fire-places where, on stormy to slake their thirst at the ancient 
days, the boys might swap stories or spring, and when they have gone utter 
their chiefs plan new campaigns. silence once more broods over the last 
Oh, but Ellice boomed in the days of _ prone chimney that marks a spot where 
railway building, even changing rank history was made. 

















The Old English Inn 


By Puiuie J. Turner 


give a short story of the English 
Inn is almost like trying to attempt 
a brief description of England 
itself, so closely, as a recent writer has 
said, is “the inn woven with the daily 
life of men of every degree and with the 
gradual development of England.” 
There are two buildings of Importance 
to be found in almost every village of 
England the Parish Church and the 
Inn. Just as the church existed to care 
for the spiritual needs of the community, 
so the inn may be said to be its material 
counterpart, 
eatering to the 
bodily welfare 
and comforts of 
the inhabitants 
and travellers 
In addition, it 
formed the vil- 
lage club and 
meeting place 
for all social 
activities, and 
was the centre 
of gossip in the 
days when 
there were no 
newspapers. 
Both church 
and inn go back 
to the very 
beginnings of 
English history 
growing up and 
developing to- 
gether. The 
Christian 
Church began 
in the stable of 


an inn, and 
this fact may 
have been one 


reason why the 
twoinstitutions 





furthermore, to the fact that in early 
travelling days, the monastic houses 
undertook the work that the inn later 


took over when it became a separate 
organization namely that of accom- 
modating pilgrims and travellers with 
lodging and _ food When travelling 
became popular, guest houses hospitia) 
provided by the large religious 

In these, hospitality was 
provided for several days, to pilgrims 
and others, without charge At the 
large manor houses and castles of the 
nobility, similar 
accommoda- 
tion was rarely 
denied the trav- 
ellers. At 
such it 
was customary 
to hang out as 
signs, the heral- 
die arms of the 
owner, a 
tom which was 
retained by the 
inns in later 
days when seek- 
ing for an ap- 
propriate sign. 
Hence we come 
across inns with 


were 
houses 


houses 


cus- 


such names 
adorning them 
as the Lygon 
Arms,the 
Berkeley Arms, 
the Dorset 
Arms, and 
others with 


heraldic figures 


and emblems 
that were as- 
sociated with 


famous homes 
of the nobility. 


b ecame sO This photograph was taken in the lounge of the White During the 
closelv related Horse, Eaton Socon, Huntingdonshire The three locai Middle Ages, 
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monasteries, scattered throughout the 
length and breadth of England, became 
so popular that the church found it 
impossible to entertain all comers, and 
so the inn came into its own as a 
separate institution, though for a long 
time it remained under the patronage 
of the ecclesiastical authorities, who, 
in many cases, subsidised the inns in 
entertaining travellers and _ pilgrims. 
From this relation originated those 
“Church Inns’, a name which is still 
retained by certain houses in many parts 


of the country. In these inns the 
“church ales’’ were also sold, a form of 
entertainment in medieaval times, that 
was held in the nave of the church 
itself, before the church inns came into 
existence. 

For such reasons it can be better 
understood why some of the famous 
inns are often found in close proximity 
to the church itself. 

At the dissolution of the monasteries 
in the 16th. century, and the closing 
of the guest-houses as a consequence, 





The George Inn, Glastonbury. 
visiting Glastonbury Abbey, this Inn is one of the best types existing of a Church Inn. 
the entrance are inscribed the armorial bearings of the Abbey and Edward IV. 
From between the battlements of the bay window a sculptured figure looks out, holding a cup. 
It is the sole survivor of several, testifying to the medieaval love of a jest at the expense of the topers 


within. 


Erected in 1470-75, by the Abbot, as a hostel for the pilgrims 


Over 


The design of the building is excellent for a narrow frontage of 30 feet. 
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The Fox and Goose, Fressinzfield. 
of St. Peter and St. Paul. 


The old ‘“‘Church House” 
It 1s a good example of half timber and mellow brickwork construction. 





adjoins the magnificent church 


The great corner post is decorated with carved figures of an abbot and St. Margaret, as, for many 
years, the building was the hall of the local guild of St. Margaret. 


the inn carried on alone the work that 
it had previously shared with the church. 

A well-known church inn, and one 
of the best architecturally, is ‘‘The 
George”’ (previously St. George and the 
Dragon) at Glastonbury (opposite page), 
erected in 1470-75 by the Abbot of the 
famous Abbey, for accommodating pil- 
grims. Another, belonging to the Parish 
Church of Fressingfield, Suffolk, is the 
‘“‘Fox and Goose’’ (shown above) which 
was erected in 1509 in the churchyard, 
and described in its deeds as being 
intended “for the more reverence of 
God and in avoiding eating and drinking 
necessary to the profit of the said 
church.”’ This inn still remains the 
property of the church, and the revenue 
derived from it is devoted to the upkeep 
of the magnificent church it adjoins. 
This ancient church and old inn sym- 
bolise the more peaceful days of long 
ago, when each building, in its way, was 
the centre of village life. 

The inns of Plantagenet times were, 
as a rule, built close up to the street, 
with a central archway, which gave 
access to a courtyard. Round this 
yard were grouped the galleries on 


which the sleeping apartments opened. 
Usually, and still further to the rear, a 
second courtyard, containing stabling- 

accommodation for 30 to 40 horses 
often being provided — and storehouses 
were placed. The sizes of these yards 
varied with the importance of the inns 


and often provided the settings for 
plays and mummings which were 
sanctioned by the church. In such 


cases,a wagon would usually be requi- 
sitioned for the stage. 

The general appearance of the interior 
of one of these yards, with its tiers of 
galleries, in which were the spectators, 
no doubt provided the builders of the 
first theatres in England with the 
rudiments of their plan. The inn was 
the centre of many activities besides 
providing entertainment, food and 
lodging. In its prime, the inn functioned 
as a species of general office where men 
could foregather and transact business. 
They also provided accommodation for 
judges on circuit for trials and inquests, 
and by a natural process, became local 
exchanges for the county district, as 
well as headquarters for auction sales, 
exhibitions, balls, and assemblies. 
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The White Hart Royal, Moreton-in-the-Marsh 


It is difficult to realise that only 100 
years ago, inns were a necessity used 
by high and low alike. An inn was a 
house for the lodging and entertainment 
of travellers, and the innkeeper was, 
and is still under obligation, by law, to 
serve all comers. 

Love of travel has always been a 
strong characteristic of the English race, 
and yet the Englishman in his love for 
travel has always had a longing for 
home comforts with a desire to be 
reminded of familiar things. 

To make his house ‘“‘a home away 
from home” for his guests, was the aim 
of the inn-keeper, especially at the time 
when travelling by coach was so popular. 

It was during the 18th. century that 
the inns were at the height of their 
popularity, prosperity and activity. Then 
it was that everybody had to use inns, 


Called Royal because King Charles I slept at this 

Inn on his way to Evesham July, 2, 1644. The ‘‘White Hart” is 27 miles from Oxford in the Cotswold 

district, and has been carefully restored by its present owners, *‘The Trust Houses", care being taken 
to preserve the character of the original butlding. 


for travelling was impossible without 
them. The social status of the inn at 
this time and the position it then held 
in the estimation of the public is clearly 


indicated by those well-known words of 


the poet William Shenstone, in a poem 
scratched on a window pane of the 
White Swan at Henley. The last 
quatrain of it reads as follows: 
“‘Who’er has travelled life’s dull round, 
Where’er his stages may have been, 
May sigh to think how oft he found, 
The warmest welcome — at an inn.” 
It was due to its domestic and home- 
like character, and to the fact that 
everyone was made welcome and com- 
fortable, that the inn gained its reputa- 
tion of being so superior to buildings of 
a similar class in other parts of Europe. 
Holinshead in 1587, when writing his 
Chronicle, says ‘“‘The inns of England 
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The Star Inn, Alfriston, Sussex. Originally founded in the 13th century and belonging to Battle 
Abbey, the Star Inn, as it stands today, dates from 1540. It may be quoted as one of the best specimens 
of an ancient English hostelry in the whole country 


The roof of the old house consists of heavy slabs of stone, some of them weighing over 220 pounds 
The carved figure at the corner belonged to a ship that was wrecked on the seashore near by 


are not as those of other lands. Abroad 
the guest is under the tyranny of the 
host, but in England your inn is as your 
house; in your chamber you can do what 
you will, and the host is rather your 
servant than your master.”’ 


Another writer, moreover a Scot - 
Fynes Moryson by name, who had 
travelled Europe — writes in 1617: 
“The world affords not such inns as 
England hath.”’ The success that 
attended the English inn as a class, was 
largely due to the host, who had to be 
a man of many parts. 


We know that detailed instruction and 
rules governed the brethren in charge of 
the monastic guest-houses, and it would 
almost appear as though such regulations 


prompted or influenced the typical and 
popular inn-keeper of later days. 

Those “Observances” that governed 
the hospitium at Burwell Priory for 
example, states that “by showing 
hospitality to guests, the reputation of 
the monastery is increased, friendships 
are multiplied, animosities are blunted. 
God is honoured, charity is increased, 
and a plenteous reward in heaven is 
promised.” 

It was further enjoined that the 
hosteller ‘‘should have facility of expres- 
sion, elegant manners, and a respectable 
bringing up, and if he have no substance 
to bestow, he may at any rate exhibit a 
cheerful countenance and _ agreeable 
conversation, for friends are multiplied 
by agreeable words.”’ Such advice, 
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THE ANGEL AND ROYAL, GRANTHAM. 


One of the best and earliest inns of England. It dates originally 
from 1213 and has a most interesting history. It formerly belonged 
to the Knights Templar. Carved heads of King Edward III and 
his queen Phillipa are on each side of the entrance archway. It 
was at this inn, in 1483, that Richard III stayed and signed the 
death warrant of the Duke of Buckingham. 
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though given more than 500 years ago, 
is still very applicable to ‘“‘my host”’ of 
an establishment, public or private, in 
these days in which we live. 

To come down to later times, we can 
find no better description of the life 
that went on in an English inn than in 
those many delightful descriptions and 
scenes of inn life, that Charles Dickens 
gives us in his novels. He has no peer 
in his charming word pictures of inns 
and inn-life. He not only knew how 
to describe an inn (and its discomforts 
too, sometimes) but he seemed to revel 
in doing so, and filled with 
delight when he was one of the guests 
within its walls. As for an inn sign, 
it transported him into his most whim- 


became 





The White Hart, Scole. 
be found at the White Hart, a famous coaching inn, erected 


in 1655, on the borders of Norfolk and Suffolk. 


one time had the finest sign in England, erected in 1682. It 
was in the form of an archway extending across the road and 
contained twenty-five carved allegorical figures. 


This magnificent oak staircase is to get it 


The inn at 


sical and pleasant of moods — the best 
description of any sign being, perhaps, 
that of “The Blue Dragon” in ‘Martin 
Chuzzlewit.”’ 

The prosperous times of the 18th 
century were followed by a _ general 
slump in the business of innkeeping and 
everything connected with it, for then 
it was that travelling by coach was 
superseded by the steam locomotive. 
However, once again the inns of England 
are coming into their own, since the 
road has become once more the common 
medium of travel. 

To see and to understand England at 
its best, one should travel through the 
country leisurely and stay at some of 
the many inns that still have an excellent 


reputation for making one 
comfortable. 
At an Old Country inn, 


one is actually living a bit 
of English history. Instead 
of gazing at old furniture in 
a museum, or reading about 
old customs in a text book or 
novel, one the old 
settles and chairs, and gazes 
at the old beams still support- 
ing the floors and roofs, and 
lives, for the time being, in 
surroundings and in an at- 
mosphere that writers from 
Chaucer and Shakespeare to 
Dickens have depicted and 
described. As we sit in the 
inglenook at a spot like the 
“White Horse’ at Eaton 
Socon, for example, (see p. 163) 
we are sitting maybe where the 
bowmen of Agincourt or the 
pikemen of Naseby sat, and 
among much the same kindly 
company. Probably this very 
spot was well known also to 
Pepys who lived nearby. In 
order to learn the story of any 
place, as Mr. Thomas Burke 
suggests in his delightful book, 
“The English Inn’’, you will 
far better at the inn 
than at the church to which 
your guide book will probably 
direct you. What the land- 
lord and the assembled vil- 
lagers don’t know at first hand 


sits on 
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they can remember from what 
their great-grandfathers told 
them. 

When the emigrant returns 
on a visit to his “‘home town”’, 
the second thing he does af‘¢r 
greeting his relatives is to 
go to the inn. He does not 
go from cottage to cottage 
to seek the survivors of his 
youth; he goes to the centre 
of life, knowing that in the 
inn he will see, or hear news 
of, all the men who were boys 
when he was a boy. 

There is nothing forced or 
unnatural in the architecture 
of these buildings. Their 
interest lies in their infinite 
variety, and that definite air 
they have of “belonging” to 
the landscape in which they 
appear. 

Those who erected these 
buildings did not consciously 
endue them with interest at 
the time. They built in a 
way that was natural to the 
district, and developed the 
inn to the natural needs and 
moods of man. By a tour 
from inn toinn, one may make 
a connected study of domestic 
architecture of the 14th to 
the 20th century. Like the 
churches and cottages and village greens, 
the type of building as represented by 
the inn appears not to have been made, 
but to have grown out of the soil like 
flowers. The builders utilised invariably 
the materials available in the particular 
locality in which they built, and in 
consequence, different districts would use 
stone, brick, wood, thatch, or other 
materials as the locality afforded. When 


nature is followed in this way, the 
resulting effect cannot but help to 
harmonize with the background. In 


the Cotswold district will be found 
buildings of stone and stone shingles. 
In East Anglia wood and brick. War- 
wickshire takes on thatch, and granite 
predominates in the Lake district and 
Cornwall. 

The inn’s_ half-private, half-public 
character — the fact that it is not the 
private home of someone but the public 
home of anyone—you will find reflected 


entered from an open gallery. In 
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The Bell, Thetford, contains a wealth of oak everywhere. As 


was customary in many other places too, the bedrooms were 


modern times this gallery 


has been enclosed as shown 


in its style of architecture that suggests 
privacy, but a many-entried, accessible 
and infinitely extensive privacy that 
is peculiar to itself. The wagon and 
team of horses drawn up before its door, 
its evening gathering when the day’s 
work is finished, its privileged acquaint- 
ance with all, are characteristics to which 
the average countryman is accustomed 
and would not willingly lose. 

A brief history of England might well 
be drawn from the story of the inn sign. 
Its origin lies, of course, in the illiteracy 
of the people. It was useless for a 
trader to have his name and business 
inscribed upon his premises in days when 
so few people could read them. So the 
barber used his multi-coloured pole, 
representing a limb swathed in bandages, 
the banker the three golden balls, the 
grocer a dummy sugar-loaf and so on. 

One is amazed at the extraordinary 
variety and combination of names in 
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THE OLD ENGLISH 


signs. If 


inn 
they had gone 
the way of the 
barber-surgeon 
poles and other 


trade signs, 
England would 
be the poorer 
by that brief 
literature and 
art with which 
it is inscribed. 

The earliest 
inn sign is the 
““Bush”’ (‘good 
wine needs no 
bush” This 
was adopted 
very generally 
by the Romans 
in their taverns 
and old prints 
shew a bush 
orshrub thrust 
out from the 
building it 
adorned, since 
the bush, a 
clump of ivy 
or vine leaves, 


> The Red Lion 
was typical of 


privale nouse 


¢ ole he Stor, 


Esse x 


uas turned into an 





“I 
vr 


INN ] 


Mouth.”’ “The 
Goat and Com- 
has 
been explained 
as “God en- 


passes”’ 


compasseth us” 
and “The Swan 


with Two 
Necks’’ as 
“The Swan 


withthe Two 
Nicks”’, the 
marking of 
swans that be- 
longed to roy- 
alty. ‘‘Lions”’ 
there are to be 
found inabund- 


ance, White, 
Red, Black, 
but a Brown 


Lion for an inn 
does not appear 
to be known. 
At one time 
it was said the 
character of an 
Orieinally a inn could be 
inn about 1500. The Summed up by 


(extertor 


Bacchus. The Red Lion ts a rare jewel of the 15th century builder's the cleanliness 

The need for craft. Much of the woodwork of the front is most delicately of its mustard 

the pisteriah OOS Se eee? Or Until o ew years af pot, but now 
this was covered by front of wretched plaster 


inn sign, when 
reading was 
an uncommon accomplishment, was a 
practical need as well as an opportunity 
for fancy. The innkeeper’s ingenuity 
had to be severely restricted in space, 
like an author describing a title for his 
novel, or a motto for a sundial: he could 
not expand, and yet within his compass 
he was as wild and fantastic and grave 
or gay as he might be 

Such titles as the following illustrate 
something of his inventive genius: 
“The Trip to Jerusalem’, and ‘The 
Saracen’s Head’”’ remind one of the time 
of the Crusades, ‘‘The Case is Altered”’ 
to the years of the Restoration; ‘‘Live 
and Let Live” the coming of the 
steam train. 

Others of a type that require further 
explanation or that may be termed 
enigmatic are: “The Pig and Whistle’, 
“The Bull and Mouth”, which Mr Burke 
thinks should not have the common 
interpretation given to it of “‘Boulogne 


what finds more 
favour is the 
quality of its sign. Great sign-painters 
and illustrious artists like Morland and 
Hogarth were employed on producing 
inn signs and examples of their work are 
still to be seen. Sometimes, no doubt, 
they took a hand at such work in lieu 
of non-payment of a bill at the bar! 
The happiest of all signs, a supreme 
example of fitness for purpose, is ““The 
Open Arms’’. In three words, as Mr 
Burke has pointed out, is combined ‘a 
pun, a statement of fact, and an 
implied invitation. The landlord who, 
delving into the greenwood of his fancy 
for a sign, was given this, deserves to 
be the saint of English inn keepers.”’ 
In conclusion, it has to be realized 
that England is changing rapidly, many 
traditions are being shattered and new 
adjustments are being made. The inn 
has adapted itself to many changes, 
but it will not be able to adapt itself to 
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The White Swan, Stratford on Avon. 


preserving the old character of its architectural treasures. 





This is one of the Trust Houses, and it is an excellent restoration, 


‘That the ancient and the new, raftered 


cetlings and electric lights, Jacobean fireplaces and warmth, quaint corridors and oak-beamed bedrooms, 
and hot baths and cosy sleeping chambers can run happily together 1s certainly proved at the White 


Swan, or King’s Head as it was first called.” 


frescoes depicting the apocryphal story of Tobit. 


modern air-travel when this becomes 
more general. The smaller houses will 
then, no doubt, disappear and there will 
probably be left only a few special 
air-hotels in the towns. In the meantime 
we may learn from these inns much that 


In this room were discovered, in 1927, 


some unique 
The date given to them is 1555-1565 


is of interest, especially of what was best 
in English life during the 17th. and 
18th. centuries, and, it is hoped, on that 
account, that for many years these 
ancient inns will be spared to those 
who delight in the English country-side. 
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Le Rocher-Malin, Wicked Citff, at Portage 


Rocher-Malin —— Temiscouata 


By Marius BarBEAu 


G HARLO’ isa familiar figure in the 
CO geography of Quebec. He has 

left his footprints there, no less 
than in other parts of Canada, if we 
believe local names the Hell’s Gate, 
the Devil’s Canyon, and many others 
He is known at large under various 
names: Old Nick or Hickory; or else 
‘Charlo’, as the French-Canadian folk 
like to nickname him. 

I would not mention his exploits 
among our ancient voyageurs and settlers 
had I not recently landed upon one of 
his favourite haunts — at the Portage 
of Temiscouata, down the Saint Lawrence 
river, on the south shore. 

If the Portage, at the northern end 
of the old trail to the Maritimes, used 
to be a favourite resort for Charlo, it 
has long since lost its notorious host 
It is now a popular summer resort, and 
its habitant or village population is not 
in the least addicted to evil practices. 
But it still keeps lively recollections of 
Charlo and his doings in their neighbour- 


hood, mostly at three points forming a 
mystic triangle: the Brandy Pot and the 
Pilgrims, two small islands on one side, 
and Rocher-Malin (the Wicked Cliff), 
on the main shore, facing the islands. 
The Evil One is no longer seen there 
as in the early days, but he has left 
traces of his many visits. So the 
Portage people will tell you, in vivid 
tales. What strikes me, after compiling 
some of them, is that Charlo is hardly 
the old-fashioned gentleman, Mephis- 
topheles-like, whom we are used to, in 
literature. Hardly could he belong to 
the stage or grand opera. For he fooled 
the people under various disguises, not 
always very dignified — now as a black 
dog, large or small; or a tall man, 
almost a giant, whose face always was 
hidden, down on his chest; or a little 
headless dwarf walking on the shore. 
He must have taken pleasure in scaring 
the people out of their wits, to no 
purpose, just as country rustics would, 
playing pranks upon frightened folk. 
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The old flour mill in ruins, at Riviére-du-Loup 


For that reason they ventured past his 
haunts only if they could not help it, 
at night, particularly in the long nights 
in the late autumn 

The Temiscouata trail, from the early 
colonial days, used to link up Acadia to 
the lower St. Lawrence. Indians and 
white people travelled it north and 
south till it was cut almost knee-deep 
Even after being ploughed up, it is still 
easy to detect its serpentine course, in 
the fields or in the woods, at Notre 
Dame du Portage and Saint-Antonin, 
along the Chemin-du-Lac (Lake Road 
[t abuts upon the St. Lawrence close 
to Rocher-Malin the Wicked Cliff, 
where the ‘voyageurs’ used to rest and 
recuperate, before starting on their 
strenuous journeys. It was a meeting 
place, at the crossroads, where the folk 
would come together or jump off. And 
Charlo was sure not to be idle 

The story of this historical trail was 
partly told by Frére Marie-Victorin and 


W. O. Raymond, in the Memoirs of 
the Royal Sor tely Of Canada (1918, 
55-93; and 1921, 33-46 It may be 


brought down to date by a visit to the 
Portage as we find it now 


hy Linsey Crossley 


Photograph 


“In prehistoric days,’ as M. Raymond 
puts it, “the Madawaska River, Lake 
Temiscouata, and the River St. Francis 
were undoubtedly important links in 
the route of communication between the 
Indian tribes of Canada and those of 
the United States. Early French explor- 
ers and adventurers soon became familiar 
with the route."” Champlain’s map of 
1612 refers to Lake Temiscouata. That 
of Laet gives more precise indications, 
in 1629; and Franquelin’s map, of 1686, 
shows the lake and the portage de la 


riviére du Loup. Distinguished voy- 
ageurs followed it in their journeys 
overland, and spoke of it in their 


journals; in particular, Mgr. de Saint- 
Vallier, who travelled from Quebec 
down to Acadia, in 1685; also Mercure, 
in his ‘Notes on the Portage. . .” publish- 
ed by William Smith; and “‘le courrier 
Gauthier,’ in 1756, in a relation published 
by Rameau de Saint-Pére. LaMothe- 
Cadillac, the founder of Detroit, travelled 
the Portage trail, like many others, in 
1692. 

Of the Portage, Mgr. de Saint-Vallier 
wrote: 
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Votre-Dame du Portage 


“La riviére du Loup is the last 
habitation of Canada and a fit place 
where to assemble the Indians and 
evangelize them. A hundred of them 
gather there, and more could easily join 
them if we could give them a missionary. 
It is there that, rather weakened by 
days of very trying navigation and 
tramping, we rested eight or ten days 
in preparation for more hardships 

The Marquis de la Jonquiére, Mr. 
Raymond wrote, spent a considerable 
sum making a road from the St. Lawrence 
to the upper St. John, via Riviére-du- 
Loup and Lake Temiscouata. That 
road was to serve in forwarding supplies 
and maintaining communications over- 
land with Acadia, during the English 
blockade. ‘“‘By this route war parties 
of French and Indians, under Boishébert 
and other commanders, passed from 
Canada to Acadia, and messages were 
often sent from Quebec to Beauséjour 
and Louisbourg.”’ 


The trail was improved into a road 
under Haldimand, in 1783, and a house 
seems to have been built to Jean Renaud, 
‘grand-voyer’, at each of three places: 
the Portage, Madawaska and Grand 


Temiscouata 


Saut. It became a valuable military 
road in 1812, at the time of the American 
war, and, after being much neglected, 
it was made into a splendid thoroughfare, 
after 1840, at considerable expense. The 
construction of the Intercolonial Railway, 
in 1876, marked the end of its prolonged 
service. 


The Portage now is only a recollection; 
it might be overlooked altogether. And 
the name itself is no longer true, as it 
means ‘carrying’ or ‘packing’. Even 
the Brandy Pot, a mile or two out in 
the river, has run dry, though its name 
goes back only to the time when 
old-fashioned bootleggers flourished. The 
Pilgrims, and their stopping-place out 
in the river, no longer echo with the 
pilgrim song of ancient France that once 
gave a name to the little island. Those 
geographic names are landmarks of the 
past. Charlo and his confederates long 
since have taken their leave The 
district in consequence has lost much of 


its former loeal colour. It is shorn of the 


thrill which it was wont to provide only 
fifty short years ago or even less. But 
the past may easily be reawakened. That 
was my own experience at Notre-Dame 
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du Portage, some years ago, before the 
motor road was built 

Coming back from Saint-André, I 
walked on the shore past Rocher- Malin 
(the Wicked Cliff), one night, with the 
advance information that it used to be 
haunted. Nothing usually happens there, 
nowadays, but shadowy imaginings and 
vague recollections. Nonetheless I was 
glad to knock at the nearest door, that 
of Lue April, and to walk in to the sound 
of a fiddle within 


The young fiddler, Baptiste, stopped 
tapping the floor with his feet, as soon 
as he saw me, a stranger. When I 
enquired what he was playing, he answer- 
ed “The Devil's Dream, sir'’ offering me 
a seat. 

‘Are 
Highland reel so 
though he spoke 
Portage people do 

No, he was not 
Scotch around here live at 


Scottish, to 
well?” I 
French, as all 


play this 
enquired, 
the 


you 


Scottish “The 
Riviére-du- 


Elisée Ouellet and his sons, 


the best fiddlers of Temtscouata, 


Loup (formerly Fraserville)’’, he explain- 
ed. “But they are now as French as 
we are.” 


Never before, in Canada, had I heard 
his family name, April, formerly Aprioli. 
It sounded foreign. Indeed, it was 
Italian But, like the Seotch, the 
Apriolis were just French-Canadians, for 
they have lived there for generations. 
Anna, the eldest daughter, who spun 
wool near the stove, nonetheless struck 
me as Italian-like, with her dark eyes 
and her round ruddy cheeks. A madon- 
na, with a faint smile 


Mme. April added that the Aprils had 
arrived at the Portage almost as early 
as the first settlers: les Mousses 
Moss, whose real name is Nadaud; les 
Blayes Liars, whose name is Marquis; 
les Reignets — Simpletons, whose name 
is Labbé; les Creux — Empty-stomachs, 
whose name is Léveillé; les Sans-tripes 

Without-guts, whose name is Morin, 
and many others! 





Festival, 1928. 


at the Second Quebe: 
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Mile Anna April, of mixed French and 


Those were interesting nicknames: 
Mousses, Blayes, Beignets, Creux, and 
Sans-tripes. 

“Has everybody a 
I wondered. 

“Nearly, except ourselves,’ answered 
Luc, the father, ‘April is not common 
here. That’s why. There was no need 
of anything else to distinguish it.”’ 

In answer to my question whether 
individuals have nicknames, like families, 
Mme. April explained: ‘Yes, and that’s 
usually their own fault. For instance, 


nickname here ?”’ 


Grelot — Sleighbell was Beaubien’s nick- 
name, and it insulted him il s'on 
fachait! La Poule Notre the Black 
Hen, was that of Pierrot Leclerc. Why 


the Black hen? A little extravagance 
on his part, once, a thing that most 
people would like to do at times, but do 
not dare...He went to the Pilgrims 
there, and tried to sell his soul to Charlo.”’ 

Why did he not manage to sell his 
soul to Charlo? No one knew for sure. 
Like others who want to sell their souls 
for gold to the devil, he had a Petit 
Albert, a book of incantations, which was 
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Italian ancestry, at the spinning wheel. 


hard to procure, from sailors. He must 
have stolen a dark hen, from a widow 
who had seven which was an 
essential. Then he tried to sell the hen 
at auction to Charlo, at midnight, in 
the longest November night. He might 
have succeeded but for one thing. In 
the dark, he had mistaken a rooster for 
a black hen, and he received kicks 
instead of gold coins, when he put it 
up for sale. The folk heard of the 
affair, and they nicknamed him ‘“‘la 


Poule Noire’ the Black Hen. 


He was always looking for money, 
buried treasures, or something. In 
fact, he had plenty of money at one 
time, but he drank it all. The Brandy 
Pot was the place where he bought his 
rum. What good rum, in those days, 
from Miquelon, and so cheap! In his 
boat he would cross over to the Pélerins, 
to drink it; and there he would sing the 
old Pélerin song — the Pilgrims, in full 
les ‘Pélerins de Compostelle’, and that 
always moved him to tears. The island 
from this was named Les Pélerins 
Pilgrims. 


Sons, 
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children in he doorway 


The Michaud 
Baptiste, the fiddler, soon struck 
another tune, still more lively than the 
first; Scottish I thought. But no! It 
was believed to be Irish, though its name 
was French: ‘le Mistigri’. What means 
the Mistigri ? 

“Mistigri and Charlo are the same: 
the devil,’’ Lue April answered, ‘‘and he 
has other names They call him 
Casimir, at Riviére-Ouelle, above us 
Bom’ Falebenns, that’s how ‘pére’ Paulet 
always named him. Charlo, or whatever 
you eall him, Casimir, Mistigri, Fale- 
benns, was chuck-full of mischief, and 
we were next door neighbours to him.” 

Mme. April, who was up in the sixties, 
remembered many incidents about 
Charlo, for instance: 

“There was no physician here, in 
the old days; only skilful midwives, whom 
we called  pelles-d-feu — fire shovels 
They welcomed newborn children into 


too. 


this world. 
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“Perron went for Mme. Perrault, a 
pelle-d-feu, one evening, and said, ‘Hurry 
up, my wife needs you!’ Perron and la 
Perrault had to go by Rocher-Malin. 
Before they arrived there, a big black 
dog began to walk alongside; then it 
went ahead, a little while, turning back 
his head to look at them. Its eyes were 
lanterns. Perron was frightened, beyond 
himself. ‘What's the matter with you ?’ 
asked la Perrault, ‘That’s a dog like 
other dogs.’ ‘A dog like no other, [tell 
you! he answered, his hair standing 
straight on his head. 

“Now the dog tried to bar the road 
Perron wanted to push him aside 
‘Don’t fool with him’, she said, pulling 
his arm. 

“They had to force their way through 
as best they could, past Rocher-Malin. 
At the cliff, impossible to advance 
another step. The dog, sitting on its 
hind legs, put its forepaws on Perron’s 
shoulders. The poor fellow would have 
died there, had it not been for la 


Perrault, a strong woman and cool- 
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headed. Together they managed to go 


ahead, step by step, up the little hill. 


‘Ta femme est morte! Your wife is dead!’ 
the dog shouted, when they arrived at 
Perron’s door, and disappeared. ‘You're 
a liar!’ la Perrault shouted. And they 
walked in The woman wasn’t dead, 
but very near it 

“I give you this story as | heard it, 
word for word And it is from la 
Perrault herself.”’ 


Luc, her husband, tried to explain 
why such things would happen. ‘You 
must remember’’, he said, ‘‘that Portage 
is like a sea coast, with heavy storms, in 
the half-seasons. A sailing ship once 
was blown off her anchor at the Brandy 
Pot. She hit the rocks here and split 
in two. The next morning, two men, 
out of three, were on the beach, drowned 
The survivor buried his companions at 
the foot of the Rocher. And his ghost 
stayed there. This may have something 
to do with Charlo.” 


Most of the settlers came down to 
the Portage quite early from the older 
Quebec districts. The sixth generation 


i 7 
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Two old farmers, over eighty years of age, and 


hrothe 
o(iners 


of Michauds, for instance, is now 
oecupying the same wooden house at 
Saint-André, the next parish above, and 
Joseph Michaud, 89 years old, told me, 
“Some of the wood in this house is 
200 years old.”’ 

The local recollections for that reason 
go far back into the past. Aleide 
Léveillé, an old farmer and a fine folk 
singer, had something interesting to say 
about the name ‘Portage’: 

“L’islet du Portage is at Saint-André, 
the next parish above, a bit beyond the 
church there. That little island emerges 
from the water at low tide. The Indians, 
travelling.-in canoes, in the early days, 
had to stop there; they could not go 
through, and they would not affront the 
current outside the island. So they 
portaged their canoes, which gave the 
place the name of ‘Portage’. It is a 
mistake to give that name, as people do 
now, to Notre-Dame du Portage.” 
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1 barn with traditional 

Henriette Duperré, 98 years, in 1918, 
gave me an interesting picture of her 
early years at Portage: 

“IT was born at Kamouraska, and | 
was ten years old when my parents came 
to live here. There were only two or 
three houses here. Kamouraska was so 
fine, and there was so little here — almost 
nothing, that we were sorry we had 
moved. The sea was fine, but look, 
when we turned around and saw those 
cliffs, those hills, we cried, ‘Mother, why 
did we come here? The woods every- 
where, and no fields, no fences!’ Mother 
would say, ‘My poor children, we have 
sold everything at Kamouraska. Now 
we must stay.” We soon were used to it. 


‘There was no church here, no priest, 
in those days. And it was hard on the 
people. The Riviére-du-Loup priest 
came here every month, to confess the 
women and the children. No school 
then and the children did not learn how 
to read or write, not even, some of them, 
the sign of the cross. X., at fifteen, did 
not know a word of catechism; I tried to 
teach it to him, as I taught at school, 
but he was too simple. I would push 
him and say, ‘Go way, my poor Belonne, 
go way!’ 

“When the family grew up, my 
brothers worked hard to clear the land, 


features 


Portage district 


, 
typical of the 


which was quite good. Things went on 
not too badly, after a while. Other 
people came in, bought more land for 
very little, a few dollars. Then we no 
jonger were alone, we began to like it. 

“There was no flour mill here. We 
had to go to Hamel’s, at la Pointe-Séche 
Dry Point), between Kamouraska and 


Saint-André, with our wheat and our 
oats. But seigneur William Fraser 
built one at Riviére-du-Loup, below 


here, and we went there instead, at the 
seigneurie Vert-Bois (Green Wood). 


“Fabien Dévot, a farmer, was our 
best carpenter, in fact, the only One we 
had. He built the houses and the barns, 
though he had few tools. For instance, 
he had no water-level. So he had to 
lie down on his back to find out with the 
eye the sea level, then tally it with the 
floor or the roof beams. And he was 
never mistaken.” 

Alcide Léveillé had this to say about 
Chemin-du-Lac (Lake Road) that, in 
the early days, “dogs were used to carry 
the mail from Quebec. There was only 
a narrow path. But eventually horses 
were used, though the river had to be 
forded. A bridge was built only later. 
The present road from Notre-Dame 
over the hills to Saint-Antonin is the 
old Portage trail, except that the lower 
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house, with corbelling, at Saint-André, since destroyed 
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An old French Canadian farm. 


From the painting by A. Y. Jackson in the Art Gallery of Toronto. 
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without the sails, in the summer, 


Satnt-Andre 


i[ba rn windmill 


end abutted on Edouard Michaud’s 
land, according to some, or on Baptiste 
Cété’s, according to others.” 

One thing the April family was sure 
of, that is; the new settlers, when they 
arrived here from up the river, did not 
in the least care for Charlo. Naturally 
they had heard of him all their lives. 
He was part of the traditions of old 
France, which were like bread to them. 
The Saint-André folk, like the others, 
were afraid of him; they would not come 
to the Portage, to see their neighbours, if 
they could help it. And Rocher-Malin 
stood between them, shore. 
Their horses stopped there and they 
balked. The harness broke, or a beam. 
A wheel caught in a rut, and what not! 

“Young fools did not miss an easy 
chance’, Luc April told me. ‘They 
made things worse by frightening the 
people out of their wits 


close to 
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“Baptiste Labbé, of the Beignet or 
Simpleton family, arrived here when he 
was young. Tall and strong out of the 
ordinary, he was looking for a fight, in 
front of the church on Sundays, when 
the folk wanted to see a champion, 
according to old ‘faire un 
champion!’ 

“He told the others, one day, that a 
huge fellow, on Sunday nights, met him 
in the dark, when he went to see his 
sweetheart So tall was he that an 
ordinary man could walk erect between 
his legs. The others refused to believe 
him, at first, yet they knew that he was 
not in the habit of getting scared of 
shadows, even of Charlo himself. ‘1 
can't tell you where he’s from nor where 

Baptiste said. ‘You're just 
poltroon! Grand-Breyettes 
answered ‘When you 
let’s know and we'll 


customs: 


he goes,’ 
another 
Long-Breeches 
go out again, 
follow you 

“That very night, they started after 
dark, three of them, Baptiste Maillet, 
so-called ‘Mallet’, because he was stub- 
born, Grand-Breyettes Long-Breeches 
and Labbé himself, each with a gun loaded 
to the muzzle. They walked abreast 
towards the bridge, under which Labbé 
has seen the tall fellow hide. ‘Groung"’ 
they heard in the little saw-mill, and 
they jumped; the saw-mill was to the 
left, just above the bridge, astride on 
the stream 

“*That’s from April’s haunted mill,’ 
Long-Breeches said, pointing his gun 
Labbé told him, ‘You go there, to the 
south side. My side is the north! They 
looked for Mallet, but he was gone, like 


smoke. ‘Ah! the coward! Then they 
shouted together, their guns cocked, 
‘Charlo, where are you’? ‘Groung! 
Groung! again, at the saw-mill. <A 


burst of wind caught them between the 
legs and threw them both down in the 
grass beside the road. And they ran 
for their lives. The tall man _ had 
busted!’ 

The Aprils had just spoken of a mill 
That was another haunted place 

“Lue’s father had a little mill, to 
saw wood for the settlers’, Mme. April 
explained. ‘‘The running board, an old 
one, held three saws, all abreast. The 
people began to say, one morning, 
‘What about the saws? We _ heard 
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someone rubbing stones against them, 
last night!’ The saws were as usual, 
quite all right. So that it was all noise 
and no work 

“Other folk came in, and enquired, 
‘Why do you keep that little black dog ?’ 
We had no black dog, only a grey one 
‘But it turns black at night, and it’s a 
regular pest.” Caron was the one who 
complained most of the dog, Caron, 
a Dent, the Tooth, so-called because he 
was toothless but for one last canine, 
long as the finger 

“One late autumn night, Caron went 
to feteh the curé for his wife Near the 

Rocher, he heard the little black dog 
velp, and the dog followed on his heels 
Gallop! he eried to his horse. But it 
made little difference. The faster the 
horse trotted, the faster, the dog 

“He told the priest about it. ‘That's 
nothing! the curé answered, ‘You won't 
see it again, I promise you.’ 

“After he had taken the priest home, 
he dozed in his buggy, on the way back 
He slept all the way, even past the 
Rocher. He awoke with a start, when 
the horse stopped at the barn. ‘No 
dog, this time, he thought, ‘that’s 
strange. M. le curé said I wouldn't see 
it again. The curé and the little dog 
then must know something of each 
other.” 

Charlo seems, all in all, to be more 
facetious than harmful. So I remarked 
to Lue April, and he concurred with the 
conclusion: 

“Yes, Charlo was just a joke, a great 
joke. To some he was a black poodle, 
quite noisy; to others, a dog as large as 
a horse — why not exaggerate? The 
Tall Man was a_ shade taller than 
Breeches. Much smoke and little fire 
all around. To be honest, most of us 
did not much believe in those things. Or 
else, Charlo is nothing but the little 
devil in ourselves. 

“That reminds me, when I was young, 
we hit upon a plan, one day. ‘Let’s be 
werwolves, to-night! That will be great 
fun.’ So we each took a butter churn, 
and lit candles inside. Batoche stood 
at the foot of the cliff, and myself at 
the top. We would clap the lid on and 
take it off, in turn;so that the light 


jumped from top to bottom of the cliff. 
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“Bérubé, the school master, happened 
to pass with his sweetheart in a caléche 
‘What do you see there?’ he asked the 
girl. ‘Are we at Rocher-Malin, already ?’ 
she wondered ‘We are. Then let’s 
hustle along! ‘What's that light ? Look" 
All we heard was the sound of the whip 
aud, “C"est le maudit That’s the devil" 

“The next to come along was Quatre- 
Poches Four-sacks, whose real name 
was Laforest. He rode alone in a buggy, 
and we thought, ‘He’s the man for us, 
full to the gullet ‘ 

‘‘Four sacks saw the feux follets, for he 
yelled,‘ Va-t-en, maudit! Go back to hell! 
Don’t come near, or I smash your face.’ 

“His horse, frightened, started on the 
run and swerved through the gate. <A 
wheel caught in the fence; the beams 
snapped like straws. We were getting 
into deep water. In a panic ourselves, 


we ran away and forgot the butter 
churns at Rocher-Malin.” 





A door latch and handle of tron, wrought locally 


by the blacksmith 
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Is Modern Rhodesia Ancient Ophir ? 


By W. R. Dun op 


ANADA, as the eldest daughter 
in the British Family of Nations, 
and South Africa, as the youngest, 
should have a closer community — not 
only in trade and Inter-Dominion rela- 
tionship but in geographical interest. 
Africa has often been called ‘‘the 
dark continent’. It is true that vast 
stretches of it are even vet unexplored 
and nine-tenths are without authentic 
record of historical origin, but of the 
remaining tenth along the northern 
and north eastern coast how rich in 
history and romance! That was the 
Africa of mighty Carthage, of Hannibal, 
Othello and a long line of soldiers and 
statesmen who could shed lustre even 
on Greece and Rome; it was the Africa 
of Alexandria and the’ enlightened 
Ptolemies; the Africa of Egypt and the 
Pharoahs whose national structure, both 
socially and architecturally, was never 
equalled in ancient times. In our own 
day the tense interest in the Valley of 
the Kings focussed the eyes of the world 
on that mystie land of Isis. The south, 
too, though it lacks the classic, antique 
features of the north, has a venerable 
romance of its own, dating from that 
wonderful decade at the close of the 
15th century, when Columbus _ first 
sighted America, when John Cabot was 
already investigating Canadian shores, 
and the bold Portuguese, Vasco da 
Gama, having rounded the Cape of 
Good Hope, on Christmas day 1497, 
named Natal after the natal day of 
Christ, and found the key of the sea 
road to Calicut and the Indies 
In the Cape Peninsula, the successive 
influences of the Portuguese, Spanish, 
and Dutch, the influx of Huguenots after 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
the British hold on the strategic Cape 
during the Napoleonic menace, the 
picture of Capetown —in the ample 
folds of Table Bay — as the half-way 
house and Table Mountain as_ the 
fingerpost of the world, fill out a story 
that intrigues the imagination. 


The Union of South Africa in 1910 
has drawn added attention to the vast 
territory beyond the Transvaal, now 
known as Rhodesia. It owes its name to 
Cecil John Rhodes, one of the ablest 
and most picturesque Empire builders 
in modern times, whose prescience, tact 
and skill brought into harmony, under 
the British Crown,the peaceful Mashonas 
in the north and the warlike, incursive 
Matabeles in the south. Neither the 
unique relation of Rhodesia to the 
Union, however, nor lis scenic attractions, 
including the famous Victoria Falls, 
where the mighty Zambesi, a mile and 
a quarter wide and in tropical surround- 
ings, plunges in an unbroken descent of 
four hundred feet into a narrow rocky 
gorge named the Corridors of Time, is 
so arresting as the !nscrutable mystery 
of the Zimbabwe Ruins near Buluwayo. 

It was in, or about, 1868, in the wilds 
of Mashonaland, that a wandering 
hunter, intent on big game and alert for 
the spoor of the African lion, was 
suddenly confronted by vast ruins, 
awesome in their tense solitude and the 
rank grasses and foliage in which they 
were partly hidden. They comprised 
mainly a great oval building 290 feet 
long by 220 feet at the broadest (larger 
than the area of St. Paul’s Cathedral), 
the walls in places 35 feet high and 16 
feet thick at the base, the whole built 
of small granite blocks cleverly fitted 
together without the aid of mortar. 
Nearby, was an ingenious hill citadel or 
acropolis, strongly fortified, of the same 
material and construction. Between 
and about these two a variety of smaller 
ruins plainly indicated a populous com- 
munity at some period. 

Theories of their origin may be 
confined to two. The one — supported 
by scholarly opinion and presumptive 
evidence — holds that they must have 
been erected, long before the Christian 
era, by an alien race, probably Phoeni- 
cian, Sabaean or Chaldean, for the 
purpose of exploiting the vast deposits 
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of gold, and gold mining is still a 
feature in Rhodesian industry — and 
allied copper, ra | late development. The 


other regards them as the work of a 
kind of super-native race of a period not 
less than six hundred years ago, though 
for what purpose they were built, does 
clear in the theory. It is 
generally accepted that Mashonaland 
was occupied for centuries, before the 
advent of Europeans, by Bantu tribes 
who are traditionally of a_ pastoral 
nature. Yet the “modern” school has 
to assume that, not later than six 
hundred years ago, the natives of the 
country were skilled and aggressive in 
construction and of an industrial bent. 
No such buildings have found 
elsewhere in Africa south of the equator, 
not even in Zululand a fact worthy 
of note in the evidence; for the Zulus, 
among whom I have mixed for years, 
have all the suggestion of a_ virile 
ancestry. It is true that the Zimbabwe 
structures do not seem of a hoary age, 
for the chisel marks are almost fresh in 
appearance; but if the minimum of 
six hundred years allowed by the‘‘modern 
has left no sign of material 
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hut nature doth not die.” 


**States fall, arts fade 


decay, it is a fair assumption that in 
four or five times that period and in a 
singularly preservative climate, the 
result, in the case of granite, would be 
practically the same. Like many 
readers, I have seen, in Pompeii and on 
the Roman Palatine hill, frescoes, just 
about as fresh and unblurred as they 
were when new in the days of the 
Caesars. It may be objected that the 
comparative plainness of Zimbabwe 
construction does not suggest the ornate, 
sumptuous architecture of Phoenician 
or Babylonian cities and that the 
buildings are without inscriptions. It 
may be answered that in Zimbabwe it 
would not be sculptural architects but 
practical builders, perhaps with the 
aid of cheap native labour, who would 
plan and erect these structures, primarily 
to suit industrial needs and an uncertain 
tenure, but with sufficient social and 
religious features to minister to a large 
colony. The absence of inscription on 
similar buildings in parts of Asia would 
seem to prove that, in ancient times, 
inscription was not a necessary adjunct 
of literacy. 
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Segment of hill-citadel or Acropolis. 


The huge boulders, found throughout parts of Rhodesia, often 
indicate cavernous spaces belox 
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1 general view in the Va 


It may be added that some of the 
peculiar features of the Zimbabwe 
buildings, such as the parallel passage 
in the supposed elliptical Temple and 
the shape of the conical tower, bear 
strong suggestion of Semitic design. 
While it is not necessary to strain 
incidentals it is also noteworthy that 
the Phoenicians, Sabaeans and Chaldeans, 
but not the Bantus, were worshippers 
of the Sun and Stars and used the image 
of the Sacred Hawk as emblematic of 
Venus, and that similar birds in soap- 
stone, in each case facing toward the 
east, were among the early discoveries in 
Zimbabwe 

Further, many of the thin, finely 
beaten plates of gold, which covered 
wood carvings found in Zimbabwe, are 
exactly in the manner of those used 
in the Temple and Royal Palaces in 
Jerusalem. 

Why, it may be asked, are there no 
records to verify? The only feasible 
answer is that, in a primitive land, 


semi-tropical disease may have become 
a scourge and that the colony, large as 
community 


a working but small in 
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The tall man is a typical Matabel 


relation to the natives around them, may 
have been suddenly overwhelmed by 
savage tribes and the records lost. In 
turn, the pitiful ruination of part of the 
buildings is probably a result of long 
neglect, vandalism and tribal spoliation 
Modern metallurgists tell us that the 
gold obtained in some remote period 
from what is now known as Rhodesia 
must have approximated a value of 
seventy-five million pounds sterling, and 
that the workings and processes were 
evidently the work of skilled miners. 
It is known that in ancient times 
great quantities of gold were brought to 
Jerusalem and Babylon but no one 
knows exactly from whence, and that 
similar quantities of the precious metal 
were exported from Rhodesia (as we 
call it now), no one knows exactly where 
to. Hence the fascinating but not 
fantastic theory that modern Rhodesia 
is identical with ancient Ophir, that the 
scattered small ruins throughout the 
country denote the mining outposts or 
camps, and the great Zimbabwe Ruins 
were the central city depot where the 
gold was stored until ready for transport 
to the African port of Sofala, about 
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Contcal tower of the elliptical temple in the Zimbabwe Ruins. 
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EQUATOR 


This sketch map indicates the location 


of Zimbabwe with reference to the 
ancient cities of Palestine The 
probability of gold having been 
shipped to the north from the port 


of Sofala ts quite apparent 


200 miles due east from Zimbabwe, 
thence by water to distant Ezion- 
geber in the Gulf of Akabah at the head 
of the Red Sea (the port created by 
King Solomon), and so, by caravan, to the 
historic northern lands. 

It is often held, on conjecture, that 
Ophir was in southern Arabia. A 
Biblical reference is interesting. In 
II Chronicles, 8-18, we read: ‘And 
Huram (a Tyrian king) sent him by the 
hands of his servants, ships, and servants 


TYRE & SIDON 
eJERUSALEM 


EZION-GEBER 
on Gulf of Akabah 





that had knowledge of the sea; and they 
went with the servants of Solomon to 
Ophir and took thence four hundred 
and fifty talents of gold and brought 
them to King Solomon.’’ And further 
on we are told that: “All the kings of 
Arabia, and governors of the country, 
brought gold and silver to Solomon”’; 
but it does not follow that gold sent by 
Arabian kings was mined there. Nor 
does it follow, if the text be examined, 
that the Algum trees (Sandalwood) 
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Zimbabwe Hill, from Havilah Camp 
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A temple tower in the Zimbabwe Ruins 


It is known as Sun Tower, referring to sun 


worship. The 


conical shape suggests Semitic influence 


though indigenous to Arabia and unknown 
in south-east Africa, necessarily predicate 
that the “‘gold of Ophir’ was a native 
Arabian product. And why “ships” 
if Ophir, as a gold-source, was in 
Arabia? There may, indeed, in ancient 
times, have been a crude waterway 
connecting the Mediterranean and Red 
Seas and minor ports on the Arabian 
shore; but gold, if wrought in Arabia or 
even extensively stored there, could 
easily have been carried landwards along 
the Arabian and Syrian coasts. Ships 
would, however, be necessary if Ophir, 
in the modern accepted sense, were on 
the African side; and we learn that some 
of these voyages took very many 
months. Moreover, is it likely that 
gold shipped at Sofala, if destined for 
Jerusalem, would be landed in South 
Arabia instead of being carried to 
Ezion-geber in the far north, close by 
the border of Palestine ? 

It is possible, of course, that Ophir 
was not the name of a place but a 
generic term, much as we speak today 
euphemistically of an El Dorado. As 
south-west Arabia, before the days of 


Hebrew ascendency in the north, was 
probably an “entrepot’’ for the vast 
mixed trade between west and far east, 
it may already have acquired such a 


name. But even compared with the 
Indian mines at Mysore (from which 
Arabia would probably draw some 
supplies), the goldfields of ancient 


Mashonaland were very much more of 
an El Dorado in King Solomon’s time 
than anything then known in the far 
east, and it is mainly to the time of 
King Solomon and later Hebrew kings 
that the interesting modern controversy 
on ‘Ophir’? may be dated. We have no 
record of extensive gold workings in 
Arabia; but Arabian records themselves 
tell us that as late as 1,000 years ago a 
flourishing gold export industry was 
sarried on from the port of Sofala, on 
the African coast, due east from Zimbab- 
we. Sir Rider Haggard, long resident 
in Rhodesia, was not indulging in mere 
idle romanticism when he wrote ‘King 
Solomon’s Mines.” 

The phenomenal discovery and devel- 
opment of the gold reefs in the Transvaal 
within the last fifty years is added 
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The para'lel passage of the elliptical temple in the Zimbabwe Ruins. 
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The ruins of the Acropolis, probably 
presumptive proof that South Africa 
was, and is, a great gold basin and that, 
within limitation, the keen Phoenician 
and Arab traders knew it well. 

I know that the case is incomplete 
and that contra theories demand 
respect including that of Persian 
Mazdaism. Archaeologists, individually 
and collectively, and I think the British 
Association in one of its annual meetings, 
have pondered over these Zimbabwe 
Ruins and have been unable to make 
definite conclusions from ascertained 
data. As one who has lived long, and 
travelled much, in South Africa, and 
weighed conflicting arguments, I have 
stressed and, I hope, supported the 
theory which appeals to me as most 
reasonable and having much the greater 
force 

The Valley of the Kings is com- 
paratively an open book; but here in 
the seclued hills and valleys of ancient 
Mashonaland the hand of time still 
holds a page of history half closed, and 
he who would know its content must 
read athwart as best he may. 

There is a pathos in some of the 
Zimbabwe scenes, as if, by sunlight and 
foliage, a kindly Nature had sought to 
eover and to heal the wounds of centuries. 





used originally for military purposes 


On the deserted floors of this great 
temple, strange Phoenician rites may 
once have been observed; that ruined 
citadel may have guarded immense 
treasures of gold while the caravans and 
their escorts were in preparation; and, 
nearby, in the social hour, slave girls 
brought from distant Tyre and Sidon 
may have danced for the pleasure of 
their masters; but-—-we do not know. 


“Into the darkness whence they came 
They passed, their country knoweth 

none; 

They and their God without a name 
Partake the same oblivion. 

Their work they did, their work is done, 
Their gold, it maybe shone like fire 
About the brows of Solomon, 

And in the house of God’s desire 


The pestilence, the desert spear 
Smote them, they passed with none 
to tell 
The names of those who laboured there; 
Stark walls and crumbling crucible, 
Straight gates and graves, and ruined 
well, 
Abide dumb monuments of old, 
We know but that men fought and fell 
Like us, like us, for love of Gold.”’ 
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Editor's Note Book : 








Our Contributors 


Of this month’s contributors, Marius 
Barbeau is already familiar to readers 
of the Journal. He is one of the com- 
paratively small group of Canadians who 
combine expert 
knowledge of his 
particular field 
with the ability 
to write excellent 
English. His 
matter 1s as 
authoritative as 
his manner of 
presenting it is 


attractive. W. R. 





Dunlop, now of 
Vancouver, once 
of South Africa, 
W. R. Dunlop is one of those 


travelled English- 
men who wander about with an open 
mind anda receptive brain, and know how 
to record their impressions on paper. 
W. Clark Sandercock is an enthusiastic 
student of the rapidly disappearing 
records of the days of the Fur Trade on 
the Canadian Prairies. Philip J. Turner 
has contributed a charmingly illustrated 

















Philip J. Turner 


account of an always fascinating subject, 
Old English Inns. Mr. Turner is a 
Fellow of the Royal Architectural Insti- 
tute of Canada, a Fellow of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects and 
President of the Province of Quebec 
Association of Architects. He is Profes- 
Building Construction in the 
School of Architecture and in the Library 
School at MeGill University. 


sor of 


Towns that were Passed By 


Canada is not unlike other countries, 
and particularly young countries, in that 
while many of its towns have grown, 
some in a spectacular way, others have 
been completely left behind in the race 
of progress. They seem to have drifted 
into an eddy and stayed there. Such a 
town is Shelburne, not far from Cape 
Sable at the southern end of Nova Scotia. 
It was founded by United Empire 
Loyalists a century and a half ago, and 
for a few years grew at an astonishing 
At one time it had a population 


pace. 
greater than that of Quebec and 
Montreal combined. To-day its in- 


habitants could be tucked away in a 
corner of Montreal and hardly noticed. 
Another town that did not live up to 
its early promise is Kingston, Ontario, 
also, curiously enough, founded by 
United Empire Loyalists in the same 
vear as Shelburne. An important mili- 
tary post stood here during the French 
régime, under the name of Fort Fronte- 
nac. Kingston became the capital of 
Canada in 1841, was for years the princi- 
pal town of Upper Canada, and an 
important shipping and _ shipbuilding 
port. But it lacked some characteristic 
that goes to the making of a big city. 
Then there is the village of Richmond, 
founded in 1818, considered once as a 
capital—but still a village. Also 
Niagara-on-the-Lake, formerly Newark, 
settled by Loyalists in 1782, and the 
first capital of Upper Canada. In 1793 
Newark was the centre of political life 
in the province, and Toronto (then 
York) was a muddy little hamlet. 
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Tourist: ~ You have got a high seat there.”’ 


JOHNNIE WALKER: © For one hundred years it has always been 
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British Antarctica 

The Scottish Geographical Magazine 
notes the addition to the British 
Empire in February last, by Imperial 
Order in Council, of “that part of the 
territory in the Antarctic Seas which 
comprises all the islands and territories 
other than Adéle Land situated south 
of lat. 60° S. and lying between 160° E. 
and 45° E.”” This region in the far 
south is to be placed under the juris- 
diction of the Commonwealth of 
Australia. It adjoins the Ross Depend- 
ency of New Zealand on the east, and 
extends westward to embrace Enderby 
Land and the confines of Queen Maud 
Land. It includes what is known as 
Wilkes Land, as well as King George, 
Queen Mary, Kaiser Wilhelm, Mac- 
Robertson and other Lands. Adéle 
Land was claimed by France in 1924. 
British territory in the Antarctic now 
comprises five-eighths of the area south 
of lat. 60° S. and nearly two-thirds 
of the Antarctic coast-line. 


The Old Lock at the Soo 


It is difficult to associate such a 
modern place as Sault Ste Marie with 
a navigation canal that goes back to 
the year 1797. Nevertheless there is 
preserved in the Public Archives of 
Canada a memorial from the North 
West Company to the Lieutenant 
Governor of Upper Canada, dated 
April, 1802, in which it is said: ‘Your 
memorialists in the year 1797 caused a 
proper survey to be made on the British 
side of the Falls of St Mary, the sixth 
part of the expense of which was 
defrayed by the house of Forsyth, 
Richardson & Company. Your memor- 
ialists have since made a road 45 feet 
wide across the carrying place, and 
opened a canal upwards of three thousand 
feet in length with a lock which raises 
the water 9 feet, and have also erected 
thereon a sawmill, store-houses and 
other necessary buildings for facilitating 
the navigation of said canal.” As a 
matter of fact visitors to the Canadian 
Soo will find, after a little trouble, 
hidden among the great modern works, 
a careful restoration of the old lock of 
1797, due to the public spirit and 
historical interest of some of those 
associated with these great industries 


Bluenoses and Clipper Ships 


Frederick William Wallace’s Wooden 
Ships and Iron Men has made many 
Canadians familiar with the prominent 
part taken by Maritime builders and 
captains in the golden days of the 
sailing ship, but it is surprising how 
often one finds references in books of 
authority to that greatest of builders 
of clipper ships, Donald McKay, the 
man who created those marvels of 
grace and speed the “Flying Cloud”, 
“Sovereign of the Seas,” “Lightning,” 
“Great Republic’ and “Glory of the 
Seas,’ as a New Englander. It is true 
the ships were built in New England 
shipyards, but the man whose genius 
made them possible was born in Shel- 
burne, Nova Scotia, in 1810. By the way, 
it may not be generally known that a 
substantial book of nearly 400 pages is 
devoted entirely to the story of Donald 
McKay and his ships, Some Famous 
Sailing Ships and their builder Donald 
McKay by his grandson Richard C. 
McKay. It contains among other 
things coloured reproductions of the 
“Sovereign of the Seas” and the “Flying 
Cloud,”” each under full sail,—about as 
exquisite pictures as nature and man 
between them have yet been able to 
contrive. 


American Recognition of Canadian 
Explorers 


Some years ago the Great Northern 
Railway arranged and carried out a 
special expedition in memory of out- 
standing explorations on the Upper 
Missouri River, and particularly to 
honour two Canadian pathfinders, La 
Vérendrye and David Thompson. The 
following year a similar expedition was 
arranged on the Columbia River, which 
again included David Thompson. Ap- 
propriate monuments were unveiled at 
points associated with early exploration 
Canadian discoverers have also been 
remembered in the naming of towns in 
the United States, of which Duluth is 
a conspicuous example. There is also 
the town of Radisson, in Wisconsin; 
also Joliet, Illinois, Marquette, Michigan 
La Salle, Illinois, and Hennepin, Illinois; 
not forgetting Lake Champlain. 
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More about the Aurora Borealis 


A propos of the paragraph in the 
April number, Mr Wallace Havelock 
Robb, of Abbey Dawn, Ont. writes: 

“Il am quite familiar with coloured 
and sounding aurora borealis, having 
observed both here at Abbey Dawn 
and at St. Donat de Montcalm, County 
Montcalm, Que., at which latter place 
the displays have been full and perfect 
at times. My ears, long trained to 
observing sounds in birdland, were not 
responsible for hearing the aurora 
borealis. It was no faint sound at 
St. Donat de Montealm. Beautiful 
ribbons, hanging on edge, fill certain 
northern parts of the sky in late summer 
or early autumn, moving in snakelike 
formation and waxing and waning in 
intensity of sea-green, pink-to-blood-red, 
or pale-yellow-to-purple colours, delicate, 
pastel shades, even the deeper shades 
having this pastel effect, the whole 
shifting and moving and changing 
and sounding. ‘“‘Swishing”’ is the perfect 
word for their sound. Everyone in 
camp, most of them unused to listening 
to nature sounds, heard them with 
obvious ease. The only colour seen 
in them at Abbey Dawn was pale pink, 
and the sounding was more difficult 
to hear 


The Cariole that never ran 


Gabriel Franchére, the fur trader, 
when he visited Fort Vermilion, on the 
Saskatchewan, in 1814, was entertained 
by the fur-trader in charge, a Mr. Hallet. 
Hallet was a polite, sociable man, who 
believed in making himself as com- 
fortable as circumstances would allow. 
Franchére noticed with surprise a large 
cariole standing in one of the buildings. 
Hallet explained that he had had it 
made in order that he might enjoy an 
occasional sleigh-drive, but that the 
workmen, having forgotten to take the 
measurements of the doors of the 
building before constructing the cariole, 
found when it was finished that it was 
much too large to go through the doors. 
“It was like to remain there for a long 
time’? remarks Franchére, ‘‘as Hallet 
was not disposed to demolish the 
building for the pleasure of using his 
cariole.”’ 
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Banff-Jasper Highway 

The Editor had the privilege, a few 
weeks ago, of riding over the route of 
the projected scenic thoroughfare that 
some day will make it possible for 
motorists to drive through the very 
heart of the Canadian Rockies from 
Banff to Jasper — something in the 
neighbourhood of 200 miles of unrivalled 
experience. In a future number he may 
have something to say of his experiences 
and impressions. At present it will be 
sufficient to note that an excellent gravel 
road has been completed from Lake 
Louise to Mosquito Creek, 16 miles, at 
the southern end of the Highway, and 
from Jasper to a point well up the 
Sunwapta River, approximately 44 miles, 
at the northern end. The route at the 
boundary between Banff and Jasper 
Parks has not yet been decided. The 
Highway may go over Wilcox Pass, or 
it may follow the much more spectacular 
Sunwapta Canyon. Either route will 
give the traveller magnificent views of 
the great Columbia Icefield and its 
attendant glaciers, Saskatchewan, Athab- 
aska and their fellows. The completed 
Highway will connect with the Banff- 
Windermere Highway at Lake Louise, 
so that travellers can reach Jasper Park 
from either the Alberta or British 
Columbia side, by means of an extra- 
ordinarily interesting Alpine route. 


Fort McMurray 


If he may be forgiven for talking too 
much about his own experiences, the 
Editor found unusual pleasure in a visit 
by air to Fort McMurray, about 250 
miles in a direct line north of Edmonton, 
and 300 odd miles by railway, which 
he found it possible to make through 
the courtesy of Canadian Airways. Fort 
McMurray is interesting to-day not 
only as the most northerly point on the 
railways in Alberta, and as the natural 
shipping point for almost incredibly rich 
and extensive deposits of tar sands 
suitable for roadways, but as the last 
survival of the old type of frontier town 


in Canada. Its principal street runs 
from the old Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
post on the banks of the Athabaska 
through the settlement and on _ to 
Waterways, the actual terminus of the 
railway, four or five miles away. 
Me Murray actually is not on the railway, 
for some mysterious reason that seems 
to be mixed up with provincial politics. 
Behind the town rises a high ridge, 
practically a solid mass of tar sand. 
On the other side of the ridge are 
extensive salt works, at present un- 
remunerative because of the expense of 
getting their product to the end of rail. 
MeMurray is a curious combination of 
the old ways and the new. Cree or 
Chipewyan Indians coming in to town 
with furs from the Athabaska country 
or the Clearwater, and aeroplanes roaring 
overhead, for McMurray is at present 
the base for Canadian Airways service 
to the far north, Mackenzie River and 
Great Bear Lake. Not so long ago it 
meant weeks of hard travel to get from 
MeMurray to even the more accessible 
of these northern trading posts. The 
Editor breakfasted in McMurray with a 
certain air pilot, and saw him again the 
same evening unconcernedly eating his 
dinner. “Where have you been?” he 
was asked. “QO, delivering mail to 
Chipewyan, Resolution, Providence and 
Rae”. A thousand miles of air travel 
between meals! 


Tobeatik Park 


The Government of Nova Scotia has 
set apart as a game sanctuary parts of 
the counties of Digby, Yarmouth, 
Shelburne and Queens, under the name 
Tobeatik Park. This beautiful area, 
with its woodlands and streams, has 
been a favorite haunt of the moose, and 
the protection afforded them will un- 
doubtedly result in a rapid increase in 
their numbers, not only in the Park 
but throughout the interior of the 
peninsula. Although hunting, shooting 
and trapping are strictly forbidden, 
Tobeatik Park will have much to offer 
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the sportsman and lover of the wilds, 
for the country is not only a delightful 
place to spend a summer holiday, but 
offers some of the best trout fishing in 
the world. Tobeatik Park can readily 
be reached by railway from Halifax, 
or from St John by steamer and railway. 


Motoring in the Canadian Rockies 

Reference was made in the March 
number to the progress that had been 
made in the construction of the Big 
Bend Highway, as part of the automobile 
road through the mountains between 
Alberta and British Columbia. Pending 
the completion of this Highway arrange- 
ments have been made for the shipment 
of cars by railway between Revelstoke 
and Golden, at a moderate charge 
according to wheelbase. Each auto- 
mobile must be accompanied on the 
same train by at least one passenger 
holding regular first-class ticket single 
fare, and all other occupants of the 
automobile travelling by train must 
hold valid railway transportation. With 
the exception of these 91 miles railway 
travel, an uninterrupted trip may now 
be made by automobile from Vancouver 
to the Prairies. 


Tea in the Townships 


Having jumped across the Dominion 
from Nova Scotia to British Columbia, 
we now return to the Eastern Townships 
of Quebec. John Lambert, who visited 
Canada early in the nineteenth century. 
tells a story of a traveller who carried 
his provisions with him, and on arriving 
at a primitive inn handed a parcel to the 
mistress of the house and requested her 
to make him some tea. He waited 
patiently for some time, and at last 
the landlady arrived from the kitchen. 
‘How shall I describe his astonishment” 
exclaims Lambert ‘‘when he beheld the 
whole pound of tea nicely boiled, and 
spread out on a dish, with a lump of 
butter in the middle. The good woman 
had boiled it all in her chauderon, and 
was placing it on the table as a fine 
dish of greens to accompany the gentle- 
man’s cold beef.”’ 


Winnipeg's Five Forts 
It needs a good deal of imagination 
to walk to-day down Main Street or 
Portage Avenue and see Winnipeg as 
a trading post. Nevertheless the forks 
of the Red and Assiniboine Rivers was 
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| very important fur-trading centre 
probably for more years than the city 
has existed. In fact the first post built 
there, Fort Rouge, which was both a 
trading post and a stepping-stone in 
La Vérendrye’s western explorations, 
dates back to about 1738. A good many 
vears later both the North West Com- 
pany and the Hudson’s Bay Company 
built posts on or near the future site 
of Winnipeg. Fort Gibraltar was 
constructed by John Wills for the 
former company in 1804-05. The rival 
establishment of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company was Fort Douglas, built by 
John MeLeod in 1815 on Red River a 
little below the mouth of the Assiniboine. 
After the union of the two companies, 
in 1821, Fort Garry was constructed. 
Some years later it was rebuilt on a 
larger scale. It became associated not 
only with the fur trade, but with Louis 
Riel and his abortive rebellion, and the 
beginnings of government in the Prairie 
Provinces. In 1831 the Hudson’s Bay 
Company built Lower Fort Garry, on 
Red River 19 miles below Winnipeg. 
This alone survives, and is maintained 
to-day as an historic building of unusual 
interest, a relic of the great days of the 
fur trade. Of the older Fort Garry 
nothing remains but the gate, near the 
hotel which bears the same name. 


Stanley Park 


Clyde Fisher’s delightful article on 
‘Giants among the Plants’, in the 
March-April number of Natural History, 
with its pictures of those awe-inspiring 
monarchs of the Yosemite National 
Park, the Sequoia, greatest and most 
ancient of living things, reminds one of 
Stanley Park, Vancouver, with its 
magnificent groves of Douglas | fir. 
Neither so ancient nor quite so gigantic 
as the Sequoia, these giants of the forests 
of British Columbia nevertheless have 
the dignity and impressiveness of massive 
simplicity and great age. Standing 
beside their rugged base, one hardly 
realizes their immense height because 
of their perfect proportions, but what 
more than anything else impresses the 
onlooker is the realization that these 
trees were there before Columbus sailed 
across the Atlantic. Of course the 
Douglas fir is a youngster, both in 
size and age, beside the Big Trees of 
California, some of which are over 
300 feet in height, and anything up 
to 5000 years old. 
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Amongst the New Books 








An Arctic Safari. By R. L. Sutton. 
Toronto: McAinsh @& Company. 
1932. $2.75. 

Dr Sutton, who already had to his credit 
several books of travel in various parts 
of the world, describes here very enter- 
tainingly a voyage to Spitsbergen, and the 
adventures there of himself and _ his 
family. With the aid of numerous 
illustrations, he gives an excellent account 
of this large island in the Arctic, its 
peaks and icefields, its innumerable 
birds, its seal fisheries, and the big-game 
hunting it affords in polar bear and 
walrus. 


True North. 
York: Charles Scribners Sons. 
2.75. 

A young American, out of tune with 
the conditions of life in modern cities, 
went to Labrador, worked there for two 
years as a school teacher in the Grenfell 

married one of Grenfell’s 


By Elliott Merrick. New 
1933. 


Mission, 
trained nurses, and fell in love with 
both the country and its inhabitants, 
white fishermen and Indian trappers. 
“Rivers swarming with trout and salmon, 
a coast where codfishing is the best in 
the world, an inner wilderness where 
mink and marten, fox, otter, beaver, 
ermine, muskrat, bear, caribou, partridge 
and rabbit are plentiful.’”” There is 
suffering and privation, but also fortitude 
and strength. “I prefer’’ he says ‘‘mud 
to cement sidewalks, and water out of 
a bucket to water out of a faucet. The 
breeze and the sunshine’’. 


Ottawa. By T. 


George 


Ouebec Montreal 
Morris Longstreth. Toronto: 
J. McLeod, Lid. 1933. $3.00. 
An attempt, on the whole successful, 

to give his readers some idea of the 

history and romance, present condition 
and picturesque surroundings of these 
three Canadian towns. Mr Longstreth’s 
summing up of the Ottawan may be worth 


quoting: ‘He is loyal, if not mercurial; 
and wholesome, if not given to feeling 
poetically wretched. Life in Ottawa is 
lived by the great majority in a low key. 
It is a relatively simple, comfortable, 
friendly, gossipv, healthy life, above all, 
a sensible life.” 


Burma and Beyond. By Sir J. George 
Scott. London: Grayson and Grayson. 
1932. 18 


Perhaps no one is better equipped 
to write of Burma and its people than 
Sir George Scott, who spent many years 
in that fascinating part of the Empire, 
and has published several books on the 
country. In this volume he does for 
the hill people of Burma what he had 
already done for the Burman, and we 
learn a good deal about the characteris- 
tics, social customs, religious beliefs, 
and industries of the Shans, Karen, 
Kachin, Chins and the head-hunting 
Lawa, blood feuds, marriage by command, 
women with permanent layers of brass 
rings from shoulder to chin, curious 
burial customs, and the like. The book 
is very completely illustrated. 


* * * 


Mineral Deposits of the Canadian Shield. 
By E. L. Bruce. Toronto: Macmillan 
Company of Canada. 1933. $6. 

As Professor Bruce says in_ his 
Introduction to this book, ‘‘the rapid 
development of the mineral deposits 
of the Canadian shield during the last 
few years has created a demand for 
information concerning them.’’ No one 
is better equipped to put together this 
information in an authoritative and 
acceptable form than the Research 
Professor of Geology at Queens, and 
unquestionably this handbook will be 
useful and valuable not only to the 
geologist, the mineralogist and _ the 
miner, but also to the average intelligent 
reader who is seeking reliable information 
in this field. 
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